JOHN FLAXMAN
gens gelingen ihm auch hier naiven und herzlichen Motive
am besten. . . . Im Heroischen ist er meistentheils
schwach."1 A. W. Schlegel, writing in 1799,* was both
more diffuse and less restrained in praise of the sentiment
and feeling for classic beauty which he found in the illus-
trations. Especially was he enthusiastic over the illustra-
tions to Dante, as expressions of pity, pathos, and Christian
sentiment; and expressed the hope that a German artist
would arise with a similar power of interpreting ancient
poetry. Nor did time diminish the favour shown by
German critics to Flaxman. In an appendix to his
earlier article, written in 1828 after a visit to England,
Schlegel spoke highly of the illustrations to Hesiod, and
of The Shield of Achilles; though he considered that
Flaxman was better served by Piroli as an engraver than
by Blake. Similarly, after Flaxman's death Schorn wrote
a series of articles on him in the Kunstblatt, then the most
influential art periodical in Germany, which was more
discerning and appreciative than anything that had been
written in England.
The chief reason for German appreciation was the
form which the neo-classic revival had taken in that
country. As a German, Winckelmann had become almost
a national hero, and his teachings were widely accepted.
Grafted on to ideals derived from him and based upon
1 " Schriften zur Kunst " 1788-18005 Werke^ 1896, vol. xlvii, p. 245,
* " Ueber Zeichnungen zur Gedichten und J. Flaxman's Umrisse,"
Werke, 1846, vol. ix.